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production of goods which in turn involved the struggle for
new markets and new sources of raw materials. It resulted
in a great increase of population, part of which sought to
emigrate to the still unoccupied regions of the world,
thereby sharpening the colonial rivalry of the Great Powers*
It brought about the accumulation of capital which sought
investment abroad, thus leading to economic exploitation
and political competition. In consequence of these and
other factors, the Great Powers began to partition Africa
among themselves, to secure 'territory or exclusive spheres
of influence in China, and to build railroads in Turkey and
elsewhere. This struggle for markets, raw materials, and
colonies became more acute during the last quarter of the
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century,
owing to the fact that Germany and Italy entered the com-
petition. Hitherto politically weak and divided, they had
now secured national unity and wished to come forward to
share with the other Powers in the partitioning of the world.
It can hardly be said that any one of the Great Powers was
more responsible than another for the international jeal-
ousies and friction which arose out of this economic im-
perialism. By 1914, all the Great European Powers had.
secured slices of Africa. In China, Italy only had failed to
gain something for herself. In the matter of railway con-
struction, which was one of the most important forms of
economic imperialism because it involved political as well
as economic interests, one sees the English building the
Cape-to-Cairo railway, the Russians the Trans-Siberian,
and the Germans the so-called Bagdad Railway. The first
of these came into conflict with German, Belgian and
French ambitions; the second was partly responsible for
the Russo-Japanese War; the third caused endless
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